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CHILDREN’S READING—A FAMILY AFFAIR* 
By Elizabeth Burr, Library Visitor in Charge of Children’s Work 


It is not only Plato and Plutarch but modern educators who agree 
that the child is father to the man. That maxim has been further re- 
and I will give you the man.” During these impressionable years, all 
the habits that we want must be developed. 

The home through which the child makes his first contact with 
the complexities of the world is by far the most influential factor 
in his world. Since it is the home that furnishes the first source from 
fined to include “‘Give me the child for the first five years of his life 
which the child’s needs are supplied, he accepts its features as facts. 
This influence against which all future experience is projected may 
be good, bad, or indifferent but it is very real. 

Much has been written about the school’s part in teaching boys and 
girls to read. The contributions of the library both public and school 
are well known but the part the home plays in making booklovers 
receives little attention. The school first of all provides the teaching 
of the techniques of reading. Through its school library it provides 
reading materials. The public library children’s room furnishes more 
reading materials. These two agencies working hand in hand and 
supplementing each other can do much in establishing good reading 


* Presented as the introductory talk in the course on Children’s Work at the Camp 
Galilee Workshop. 
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habits. The school library has as its great advantage the fact that 
every boy and girl of school age is exposed to it. On the other hand if 
we are to develop reading habits as a necessary part of out-of-school 
life there must be a strong public library children’s room where the 
child goes voluntarily. Through his growing years he becomes 
acquainted and feels familiar with the library that is to furnish him 
books all the years of his life. Close cooperation between schools and 
public library will result in developing readers. 

In all this the role of the home has been ill defined.* A child’s home 
is best equipped to open up to him the pleasures to be found in books. 
Since his mother’s quiet soothing voice is already associated with 
feeding and physical comfort, the baby’s attention is assured for the 
rhythmic speech or song in that same quiet voice. A two year old, 
comfortable and secure at bed time on his daddy’s knee, helping turn 
the pages, pointing out familiar pictures, and listening to the words 
is having his taste of the joy that comes from books. 

If books occupy shelf space in the family home just as dishes do 
that serve the family meals, if the baby sees his mother’s and father’s 
dependence on books, they soon become accepted as important parts 
of every day existence. It is at home that the child sees books used in 
norma! ways. It is here that he sees books read and then put aside 
to greet friends or to go for a walk or ride. It is at home that he 
can see books read and interrupted to discuss. He is encouraged to 
put away his books and to go outdoors to play when the sun shines. 
He is told that he may choose books to take on a visit to his grand- 
mother but he is discouraged on taking even a favorite when going 
to the city to shop. All these are normal ways the family treats books 
and reading and unconsciously the child is experiencing the situations 
that tie him and reading together. 

In these days there are many forces that strain at the family tie. 
In fact there are not so many things that parents and children can 
do together as they did in simpler times. But families that have grown 
up reading together have formed one tie that lasts. As long as letters 
can go back and forth, bearing the familiar words “I’ve been read- 
ing’’—that tie will never break. It is certainly worth while for every 
American home to form such a tie while there are members young 
enough to enjoy the beautiful and lovely volumes that are now avail- 
able. And there is one warning that should be sounded—do not waste 
time reading aloud something that is not vital and important. A good 
thing to remember is to read aloud the book that the child will not 
read himself. 

Further development of the idea of the home as the point of de- 
parture in establishing reading habits is to be found in “Every Child 
and Books” by Jean Betzner and Annie E. Moore. Other books to be 


* Betzner. Every Child and books. 
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recommended for the use of parents are Becker’s “First Adventures 
in Reading,” Duff’s ‘““Bequest of Wings,” and Eaton’s “Reading with 
Children” and ‘‘Treasure for the Taking.” 


THE 1946 WORKSHOPS 


For the third successive summer the Library Commission has con- 
ducted two Workshops for librarians. The grounds of the Northern 
Baptist Assembly at Green Lake, where two buildings, Shepherd’s 
Lodge and the Long House, had been set aside for our use, was again 
the setting for our first Workshop in June. The second, which has 
turned out to be a moveable feast, was held later in the summer, at 
Camp Galilee, near Mellen, in Ashland County. The first, located 
in the most thickly settled portion of the state and easily accessible 
by bus and train, naturally attracts the larger attendance. The second 
gives librarians in the northern and western sections an opportunity 
to attend at greater convenience. 

A daily program of classes in County promotion, Children’s work, 
Book selection, and simple Cataloging made a full working day, but 
someway, time was found for the recreational features which con- 
tribute so much to the atmosphere of good fellowship. A tour of the 
grounds at Green Lake, an evening of square dancing under the di- 
rection of two experts from the Recreation Leaders group, another 
evening of Song and story, to which Elizabeth Burr of the Commis- 
sion staff and Edna Wu, children’s librarian at Antigo, made the out- 
standing contributions, were memorable occasions at the June Work- 
shop. 

In August, at Camp Galilee, there were the typical midsummer 
recreations of a northern vacation resort. Song and story at this 
camp centered around the evening bonfires which Mr. Lester kept 
blazing. For the one indoor evening occasion there was a showing 
of the movie Library on Wheels which, for some reason (perhaps 
because the tempo was slowed down), seemed to those who have 
seen the film not once but many times, the most satisfactory show- 
ing this picture has had. Following the movie there was a revival of 
the county library play Why Not, written by Harriet C. Long, way 
back when the county library movement was young. 

The course in county library promotion at Green Lake (see sum- 
mary following) was under the direction of Mrs. Gretchen K. Schenk, 
formerly state librarian of Washington. At Galilee, where the em- 
phasis was on the needs of the northern counties, Eleanor Davis di- 
rected the study. Nora Beust, specialist in libraries with the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, conducted the course in Children’s reading at Green 
Lake (see summary). At Galilee, Elizabeth Burr, the Commission’s 
new Field Visitor in charge of Children’s work, took over this part 
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of the program. Katharine J. Middleton taught the classes in Cata- 
loging at both Workshops, and Miss Reely led discussions in Book 
Selection. At Galilee there was an adjustment of time to give Mrs. 
Johnson two afternoon sessions of mending, a feature which always 
proves popular. Credit for the apparent ease with which the Work- 
shops were conducted goes to the efficient management of Jennie T. 
Schrage.—M. K. R. 


Library Service for All—A Summary of Mrs. Schenk’s Course 


Mrs. Schenk brought the group a wide range of experience in 
county and extension work. Under her leadership as state librarian 
in Washington from 1942 to 1944, fourteen county libraries were 
established and state aid provided. 

Mrs. Schenk went to Washington from California where she had 
been librarian of the Kern County library. 

Since leaving Washington she has traveled through a number of 
states from Louisiana and North Carolina to New Jersey and Ohio, 
gathering material for a book on county libraries which the A. L. A. 
has asked her to write. 

Library extension, Mrs. Schenk explained, is service to all the 
people. 

She spoke of the need of a larger unit in the field of library work 
as well as those of education, public health and social welfare. Small 
towns are proud of the service their libraries give, but know they 
need something more to give the same type of service as cities. This 
something more is furnished by the county library system, the larger 
unit which can provide a central reservoir of circulating books and a 
centralized reference collection, with effective direction. 

Opening a library to county residents does not make it a county 
library. It must take books to them through the libraries which have 
joined as cooperating members, through book stations and schools 
and by the use of a bookmobile. 

Mrs. Schenk described the various types of bookmobiles and their 
rapidly increasing use as the most satisfactory means of taking books 
to the people in rural areas and enablinz them to make their own 
selection of reading. Pictures of various types of bookmobiles sent by 
A. L. A. illustrated her talk. 

A discussion followed on the use that can be made of a demon- 
stration bookmobile in Wisconsin counties. 

The motion picture “Library on Wheels” was shown at an evening 
meeting which was attended by several Green Lake residents. 

Personnel is the most important point, Mrs. Schenk said. The coun- 
ty librarian must provide active and effective direction. She cannot 
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run such a library sitting behind a desk, but must get acquainted 
with the people in the county. 

She must have faith in the county idea, that people in rural areas 
have as much right to books as people in cities. 

The personality of each individual engaged in the work reflects on 
the entire county library system. Having the right person will raise 
the level of library service even in the smallest town. 

Mrs. Schenk outlined a program for a county library campaign. 
It must be a citizen’s movement. The commmittee must have a live, 
alert chairman and include representatives of the country people 
who are backing the movement, both men and women. 

Among those to be consulted at the beginning of the movement 
are the County Superintendent and his supervising teachers, the 
County agent and County home demonstration agent, county board 
members, and representatives of civic minded organizations including 
community clubs, men’s clubs, American Legion and Auxiliary, Vet- 
erans’ organizations, Cooperatives, Woman’s Clubs, Homemakers’ 
Clubs, and the farm organizations active in the county, the Grange, 
Farmers’ Bureau and Farmers’ Union. 

Newspaper editors should be seen in the early stages of the cam- 
paign. Use the radio, but don’t depend on newspaper and radio. Keep 
in mind the value of person-to-person advertising. Have printed ma- 
terial to distribute before you get up steam. This should include an 
attractively printed leaflet or folder on the county library plan. Have 
frequent meetings of the county committee at which plans can be 
made for local meetings. 

Before approaching the county board, be sure you are ready for 
all the questions they will ask. The appropriation asked for in the 
budget must be passed by the finance committee of the county board. 
They are faced with budgets from all sides, and cannot know your 
needs unless you explain. It is necessary to visit the individual mem- 
bers in advance to explain what you want and why. This will forestall 
opposition which is usually the result of ignorance or misunderstand- 
ing. Each county board member should know in advance just what 
you are asking for. Do not let them tell you it is not a good year; it 
is never a good year. A county (parish) in Louisiana voted its first 
county library tax the year the cotton crop failed and there was the 
worst flood in the history of the state. 

Sell the idea before you present your request officially. The budget 
should be adequate to provide an able librarian and assistant, enough 
books, and a way to get them around the country. Ask for enough. 
You have a good case and will get what you want, if not the first 
year, then in another year or five years. If you don’t get it this year, 
go back next year. Otherwise the county board will think it doesn’t 
matter, that you didn’t really want it. 
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State aid is necessary to assist the poorer counties and regions. The 
state is responsible for the education of all its people. It has a stake 
in better library service. State aid is needed for libraries as much as 
for schools, health service, and roads. 

State aid acts as a stimulus. County boards are encouraged if they 
find they can get even a small amount of money from the state. 

In working for state aid, a study should be made to determine ef- 
fective areas for library extension, whether single counties or an 
area comprising two or more counties. Washington state plans 21 
regions for 39 counties. 

Wisconsin, said Mrs. Schenk, is on the threshold of developing 
county library service.—E.D. 


Summary of Miss Beust’s Course in Children’s Work 


Miss Beust emphasized in her talks on work with children the role 
of the library as the service center for everything about books. She 
pointed out the necessity for the librarian being the expert in the 
community on children’s books and reading in order that she may 
be the leader in encouraging parents, teachers, and club leaders to 
develop children’s reading tastes. Parents must not only be led to 
use the library for their young children but interested in reading 
aloud to the family as they grow up and encouraged to guide their 
children in the purchase of books for their own book shelves. 

During the last year book publishing for children was at a low 
ebb as shown by the hesitancy of the New York Public Library in 
publishing a list of new books, although they finally did. The trend 
of reading for children, Miss Beust pointed out, is to help them to 
understand themselves, their world and other countries. After the 
child reads easily at nine or ten, there is such a short time before he 
is influenced by adult reading and the radio, that librarians have to 
work hard to build tastes, ready for the heritage of books. She em- 
phasized that children’s rooms should be made attractive, bright 
and cheery, furnished for children and not adults, and whether new 
or old, kept constantly before the public eye. 

In speaking about teen agers, the books they read and books to 
aid in guiding the teen age, Miss Beust reminded us that this is 
the group not interested in the past, pessimistic about the present 
and interested in the future. She recommended “Design for Amer- 
ica” by Theodore Brameld (American Education Fellowship, 289 
Fourth Ave., N. Y.) as an outstanding book for librarians and educa- 
tors to help teen agers to find books that they want. 

Reading is a life long process so the task of the school, Miss Beust 
pointed out, is to teach the techniques of reading and start the child 
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on the way and the public library children’s room goes on with the 
process. She spoke of the school’s role as the workshop; the role of 
the public library is to round out the reading habit with the fun and 
recreation that comes from good books. Wherever and whenever 
there is an opportunity for cooperation the schools and the public 
library should work together. If the schools do not take the initiative, 
Miss Beust asked that the public libraries do—what does it matter as 
long as the boys and girls receive the best library service that can 
be offered? And cooperation between the two agencies is necessary 


for that best service.—E. B. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Send all news items to Eleanor Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Appointments and Resignations 


Appleton. Betty Fuller, recently assist- 
ant librarian at Chippewa Falls. has been 
appointed reference librarian. 


Berlin. Miss Margaret Biggert resigned 
after more than forty years as librarian. 
Her successor is Miss Nancy Safford, 
formerly high school librarian at Berlin. 


Chippewa Falls. Luella Cernahan has 
been appointed acting librarian. Miss 
Cernahan has been on the staff of the 
Racine-Kenosha County Normal, and 
was previously high school librarian in 
Viroqua. 


Green Bay. “Mrs. Willa T. Williams will 
have charge of Fort Howard Branch li- 


brary. She is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School. She came 
here from Maywood Public library, May- 
wood, Ill., where she was head of cir- 
culation. She was fornierly head of Lin- 
coln Branch library, Peoria, Il.” 
Greendale. “Mrs. Louis H. Zwiebel has 
signed a year’s contract for the position 
of librarian of the Greendale schools, 
the federal housing village near Milwau- 
kee. The school library is open to the 
public throughout the summer as well 
as the school term.” 


Jefferson. Kathleen Neis returned as li- 
brarian in September from Green Bay 
where she has been librarian at North 
Branch, 
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Juneau. Mrs. G. A. Pape has been ap- 
pointed librarian to succeed Mrs. Mar- 
celia Chapman. 


Kenosha. Kenosha reports many changes 
on the staff of the Gilbert M. Simmons 
library. 

Miss Maude Race, for many years head 
of catalog department, retired on Dec. 
81, 1945. Miss Alice Wilson, senior as- 
sistant, on the staff since 1930, retired 
on June 30, 1946. 

Miss Lura Runkel, Minnesota Library 
School, has been in charge of the cata- 
log department since July 8. She came 
here from Northwestern University 
School of Commerce. Miss Agnes Melen- 
tine, Wisconsin Library School ’27, was 
in charge from Jan. 1 until June 30, 
1946. She left to take a position in 
Madison. Miss Elsie Krug, Wisconsin 
Library school ’44, began work here 
June 1, 1946 as assistant reference li- 
brarian. She came here from Chanute 
Field, Illinois, Miss Lorraine Sawyer, St. 
Catherine’s Library School, recently 
branch librarian at Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, will succeed Jean 
Spray as McKinley Branch librarian. 
Jean Spray, class of 1935, was married 
to Stanley Swanson, Elmhurst, Illinois, 
on June 8, 1946. 

Mrs. Genevieve Huntoon, formerly as- 
sistant cataloger, resigned on June 1, 
1946. Her successor is Edith Shuman. 
Helen Mahlsted and Mabel Hawes, form- 
erly part time employees at the McKin- 
ley and West Branches, are full time 
senior assistants at the Central library 
now. 


Madison. Emma Diekroeger, formerly of 
the Appleton H. S. Library, is now li- 
brarian of the University of Wisconsin 
H. S. Library. 

Margaret Nordholm, head of the cir- 

culation department of the Madison Free 
Library, has resigned to become head 
librarian at Waterloo, Iowa. 
Menasha. Resignation of Miss Daisy 
Trilling, librarian at the Elisha D. 
Smith public library, effective Oct. 1, 
was announced. 

Miss Trilling is rounding out more 
than 27 years of faithful service at the 
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head of the library staff and represents 
only the third librarian who has held 
the post in Menasha since the library 
was established 50 years ago. 


New London. Mrs. William Freiburger 
began work as librarian June 1. 


Prairie du Sac. Miss Louise Bailey, 
who has been librarian since 1916, has 
resigned. Miss Alice Graf succeeds her. 


Platteville. Clara E. Laughton succeeded 
Mrs. Carrie Nicklas as librarian Sept. 1. 


Racine. Miss Martha Merrell, head of 
the Racine Public Library, was elected 
vice president of the public libraries di- 
vision of the American Library Associa- 
tion at the 65th annual conference of 
the association in Buffalo June 17 to 22: 


Rib Lake. Mrs. Wesley Schmidt has re- 
signed as librarian. 


Ripon. Ripon College. Victoria E. Har- 
grave has resigned as librarian of Lane 
Library, Ripon College, to begin work 
on her master’s degree at the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago. 
She is succeeded by Robert M. Agard, 
Columbia ’40, formerly with the Library 
of Congress. 

Public Library. Jeanette Lamb has re- 
signed as librarian. Her successor is Zoe 
Baur, who comes from the Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska, public library. 


West Allis. Margaret Paulus, Columbia 
745, was appointed children’s librarian 
July 1. She was formerly librarian, 
Pierce Junior High School, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. 

Helen Wahoski, Wis. ’46, was appoint- 
ed branch librarian, East End Branch, 
July 1. 


Wisconsin Library Commission. Gov. 
Goodland has appointed Charles O. 
Jandl, Racine, to the State Free Library 
Commisison. He suceeds Jacob Heim. 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, reappointed to 
the Commission, resigned in September 
because of ill health. 


Wonewoc. Mrs. E. M. Hanzlik has re- 
signed after 21 years as librarian to ac- 
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cept a teaching position in Lakeview, 
California. Mr. and Mrs. Hanzlik will 
make their home in Nuevo, Calif. 

Her sister-in-law, Mrs. H. N. Hanzlik, 
succeeded her as librarian Sept. 1. Mrs. 
H. N. Hanzlik has taught in the Wone- 
woc school for several years. 


Marriages 


Appleton. Miss Doris M. Call, head li- 
brarian of the Appleton Free Public Li- 
brary from November 1944 until June 
15 this year, was married June 29 in 
Minneapolis to Dr. John C. Leatherberry 
of Beaver Dam. 


Kenosha. Jean Spray, librarian, McKin- 
ley Branch, married to Mr. Stanley 
Swanson June 8, will make her home 
in Elmhurst, Il. 
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Deaths 


Columbus. Mrs. J. E. O’Brien, secretary 
of the library board, and a trustee for 
many years, died July 7. 


La Crosse. Martha S. Lightbody of the 
La Crosse public library staff died Aug- 
ust 11. 


Manitowoc. Miss Edith Zander, former 
Manitowoc librarian and recently on the 
staff of the Library of Congress at 
Washington, D. C., died in Two Rivers 
May 17. From 19238 to 1945 Miss Zander 
was librarian at the Lincoln High school, 
Manitowoc, leaving there to go to the 
Library of Congress. 


Weyauwega. Miss Eunice Fenelon, rc- 
tired teacher and the first librarian in 
Weyauwega, died May 22 after a five 
months’ illness. 





NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Butler, Pierce, ed. Books and li- 
braries in wartime. 1945. 159p. 
Univ. of Chicago Press, $1.50. 

027.4 


Partial contents: War in library his- 
tory, by Pierce Butler; Books and the 
soldier, by Ray L. Trautman; War and 
the book trade, by Joseph A. Brandt; 
War and the reading public, by Leon 
Carnovsky. 


Religion 


Butler, G. Paul, ed. Best sermons; 
1946 ed. 324p. Harper, $2.75. 
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Roman Catholic and Jewish preaching 
as well as that of the various Protestant 
denominations are represented in this se- 
lection of 52 sermons. 


Casey, Robert Pierce. Religion in 
Russia. 1946. 198p. Harper, $2 
274.7 


This series of lectures delivered in 
Boston in 1945, begins with the Imperial 
church and traces the fluctuating atti- 
tude toward religion through the various 
stages of the Revolution down to the 
present time. 


See Booklist 42:311 Je. 1 ’46. 


Tigner, Hugh Stevenson. The 
Christian pattern. 1946. 80p. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 230 


The freshness and simplicity of these 
brief chapters on what constitutes the 
Christian pattern of life make this a 
good book to check for the next Lenten 
shelf. 


Social Science 


Bromfield, Louis. A few brass 
tacks. 1946. 303p. Harper, 
$2.75. 330.973 


Three of the four essays in this book 
deal with variations on a theme familiar 
to the author’s readers, the basic nature 
of agriculture as the one source of real 
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wealth. In the fourth, which approaches 
the international situation, he seems less 
at home. 


See Booklist 42:343 Jl. 1 ’46. 


Bullitt, William C. The great 
globe itself. 1946. 310p. Scrib- 
ner, $2.75. 341 


In 1940 President Roosevelt declared 
Soviet Russia to be “a dictatorship as 
absolute as any other dictatorship in the 
world.” William C. Bullitt, for three 
years U. S. Ambassador to Russia, fol- 
lows the same line in this book and urges 
the formation of a Federation of demo- 
cratic states to oppose further soviet ag- 
gression. 


Henderson, Daniel. Yankee ships 
in China seas. 1946. 274p. illus. 
Hastings House, $3. 382 


Although packed with factual infor- 
mation, this history of the China trade, 
with its fascinating selection of illustra- 
tions from old prints, proves definitely 
readable. 


Mezerik, A. G. The revolt of the 
south and west. 1946. 290p. 
Duell, $3. 338 


That there can be no internal harmony 
in this country “as long as Eastern cor- 
porate power enforces within a small 
area in the East the centralized control 
or major industry, banking, and distri- 
bution,” is the main thesis of this book, 
although many other factors enter in. 
Steel is the key industry and much im- 
portance is attached to Henry Kaiser’s 
achievements and to his present fight for 
an independent western steel production. 
Written in lively style and easily read- 
able. 


Verrill, A. Hyatt. Strange cus- 
toms, manners and beliefs. 
1946. 302p. illus. L. C. Page, 
$3.75. 390 


A miscellany of strange manners and 
customs of past and present around the 
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world. Colored frontispiece and numerous 
black and white cuts in text. 


Ziff, William B. Two worlds. 
1946. 335p. Harper, $3. 341 


The author visualizes two worlds in- 
stead of one, one represented by the 
United States of America, the other by 
the U. S. S. R., with the smaller nations 
merging their destiny with one or the 
other of the big two. Out of this align- 
ment he looks for a balanced equilibrium 
from which eventually a federated world 
may develop. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Halsey, George D. Supervising 
people. 1946. 233p. Harper, $3. 
658.3 


A book that would be found helpful 
by any one called on to supervise the 
work of others. 


See Booklist 42:196 F. 15 ’46. 


Holand, Harold, ed. A mirror for 
cure takers. 1946. 184p. Wis. 
Anti-Tuberculosis Assn., 1018 
N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, 
Wis., $2. (without discount) 

616.2 


The authors of the selections in this 
book have all been patients in some one 
or the other of the twenty-one state in- 
stitutions for the treatment of tubercu- 
losis. Some of the selections are reflec- 
tions of sanatorium life and experience; 
many others are of more general nature. 
Some libraries may wish to add the book 
to their Wisconsin material. Others may 
see in it a source of encouragement for 
prospective patients or the families of 
patients. 


La Prade, Malcolm. That man in 
the kitchen. 1946. 244p. 
Houghton, $2.50. 641 


Departing from the strict measure- 
ments of the modern recipes, this book 
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allows for a good deal of cooking by in- 
spiration. The author’s own favorite 
method has always been by trial and er- 
ror and he submits that “this approach 
adds an element of sportsmanship to 
cookery which intrigues the average 
man.” 


Shepard, Katharine and Ellis, 
Evelyn A. First steps in cook- 
ing. 1946. 174p. Macmillan, 
$2.75. 641 


Definitions of terms, exact descrip- 
tions of processes and simple recipes 
make this a good book for the inexper- 
ienced cook. 


Skilling, W. T. and Richardson, 
R. S. Sun, moon and stars. 1946. 
274p. illus. Whittlesey, $2.50. 

520 


An interesting and easy-to-read book. 
Planned for young people but of equal 
interest to adults. 


Trimpey, Alice Kent. Becky, my 
first love. 1946. 59p. Reming- 
ton House, Baraboo, Wis., 
$1.50. 649.5 


Stories of some of the dolls in Mrs. 
Trimpey’s famous collection, together 
with reminiscences of her childhood in 
Sauk County make charming reading. A 
well printed and attractive book with 
excellent photographic illustrations. 


Fine Arts 


Drepperd, Carl W. First reader 
for antique collectors. 1946. 
274p. illus. Doubleday, $3. 

749 


This book follows the Primer of Amer- 
ican antiques (BULLETIN, Ja. ’45) and 
is much the same in character, with 
plentiful illustrations. Emphasis is on 
the Victorian period, with a chapter of 
special interest on children’s toys. 
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Jones, Anna May. Leisure time 
education; a handbook of cre- 
ative activities for teachers and 
group leaders. 1946. 235p. 
Harper, $2.75. 790 


Although most of the material in this 
book is drawn from the experiences of 
large city high schools, there should be 
suggestions here which recreation lead- 
ers in smaller communities could adopt. 


Marsh, Irving T. and Ehre, Ed- 
ward, eds. Best sports stories of 
1945. 1946. 368p. illus. Dutton, 
$3. 796 


This is the second issue of an annual 
which made its first appearance in 1945. 
First-hand accounts of major events by 
leading sports writers, 16 illustrations 
chosen as the best sports photographs of 
the year, and championship records make 
up the contents. 


Reid, Marshall, ed. When you 
build. 1946. 160p. illus. Mc- 
Bride, $4. 728 


Articles by various authors reprinted 
in double-column as they appeared in 
magazine publication. Contributes noth- 
ing to the low-cost housing need, but 
will interest those planning to build 
or remodel. 


Literature 


Dolson, Hildegarde. We shook the 
family tree. 1946. 199p. Ran- 
dom House, $2.50. 828 


Following the now familiar pattern of 
family memoirs, this book recounts the 
author’s growing-up years in a small 
town in Pennsylvania in the 1920’s. Mod- 
erately amusing. 


Orwell, George. Animal farm. 
1946. 118p. Harcourt, $1.75. 
827 


Satirical allegory in which the leading 
characters among the animals on Manor 
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Farm who revolt against Man and take 
over the management of the farm for 
themselves are easily recognizable as 
figures from recent Soviet history. By 
an English author. 


Williams, Oscar, ed. A little treas- 
ury of modern poetry. 1946. 
672p. Scribner, $2.75. 821.08 


The term modern is broad enough to 
admit poems by Thomas Hardy, Emily 
Dickinson, A. E. Housman and Robert 
Frost in addition to the many newer 
and less familiar names. Attractively 
printed and bound, with a section of 
small photographic portraits of about 20 
of the poets. 


History and Travel 


Latourette, Kenneth Scott. Short 
history of the Far East. 1946. 
665p. Macmillan, $6. 950 


The material is so arranged that a 
reader who wishes can follow through 
with the history of any one of the prin- 
cipal countries, India, China or Japan. 
Not popularized but readable; printed 
in good clear type. The author’s The 
Chinese, their history and culture has 
been issued in a revised one-volume edi- 
tion at $7. 


See Booklist 42:326 Je. 15 ’46. 


Corle, Edwin. Listen, Bright An- 
gel. 1946. 312p. Duell, $3.75. 
917.91 


This book on the Grand Canyon makes 
an excellent companion to the book on 
The Colorado, by Frank Waters, just is- 
sued as one of the Rivers of America 
series. It treats in greater detail of this 
phase of the river and makes excellent 
background reading for those who have 
visited, or who expect to visit, this Na- 
tional park. The chapters on the men 
who pioneered in running the river are 
especially good reading. 


Crow, John A. The epic of Latin 


America. 1946. 756p. Double- 
day, $5. 980 
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Although not popularized in the usual 
sense, this history of Latin American 
civilization frem pre-conquest days to 
the present is readable and serves ad- 
mirably to point the basic difference in 
the cultures of the two Americas, North 
and South. 


Draper, Mabel Hobson. Though 
long the trail. 1946. 313p. Rine- 
hart, $3. 917.8 


What it meant to be a little girl of 
eight and cross the prairies and moun- 
tains to California in a covered wagon 
is vividly recalled in this book. The au- 
thor had heard her mother’s story re- 
told so many times that she is able to 
set it down in her mother’s own words 
so convincingly that it reads like a first- 
hand narrative. 


Graham, Elinor. Maine charm 
string. 1946. 231p. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 917.471 


The author lives in Maine and collects 
buttons. These two themes combine in 
her book, which may be read as a travel 
book or as a book about a hobby, depend- 
ing on the reader’s inclination. 


James, Neill. Dust on my heart; 
petticoat vagabond in Mexico. 
1946. 310p. Scribner, $3. 917.2 


This is not a book for tourists plan- 
ning a trip, for few visitors to Mexico 
would venture into the out-of-the way 
places which Miss James seeks out by 
preference, but those wanting a popular 
introduction to the country will find it 
here. In addition, there are some excit- 
ing personal adventures and miraculous 
escapes from almost certain death by 
voleano and earthquake. 


See Booklist 42:363 Jl. 15 ’°46. 
Mora, Jo. Trail dust and saddle 


leather. 1946. 246p. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $3. 917.8 


Factual information about the cowboy, 
what he wore, how he lived, the nature 
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or his work and recreations; interesting- 
ly told and admirably pictured. Of sure 
appeal to boys and men. 


See Booklist 42:327 Je. 15 ’46. 


Peattie, Roderick, ed. The Pacific 
coast ranges. 1946. 402p. illus. 
Vanguard, $3.75. 917.9 


This fourth volume in the American 
mountain series begins with the coast 
ranges in southern California and moves 
northward to the Olympics and the Cas- 
cades. Emphasis is on physical features, 
with many beautiful illustrations. Among 
authors who contribute are Donald Cul- 
ross Peattie, Judy Van der Veer, Idwall 
Jones and Archie Binns. 


See Booklist 42:364 Jl. 15 ’46. 


Poole, Ernest, The great White 
Hills of New Hampshire. 1946. 
472p. illus. Doubleday, $3. 

917.42 


Coming to New Hampshire as an out- 
sider, the author has now made it his 
home for so many years that he can 
write of it almost as a native. He does 
so here in chapters on such subjects as 
Indians and pioneers, Hill farms, Moun- 
tain schools, Mountain politics, Doctor- 
ing, Inns and Hostelries, Wild life, 
Climbing, and White magic. 


See Booklist 42:347 Jl. 1 46. 


Root, Waverly L. Casablanca to 
Katyn: the secret history of the 
war, v3. 1946. 484p. Scribner, 
$5. 940.53 


A continuation of the work begun in 
the two-volume set published with the 
title Secret history of the war (BULLETIN 
Ap. ’45). Covers diplomatic and political 
history. 


See Booklist 42:297 My 15 ’46. 
Stanwell-Fletcher, Theodora C. 


Driftwood valley. 1946. 384p. 
illus. Little, $4. 917.11 
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The author and her husband spent two 
years in a remote valley in northern 
British Columbia where their only hu- 
man contacts were with a few scattered 
Indians and an occasional prospector. 
Nominally they were engaged in collect- 
ing specimens for a museum, but it was 
love of solitude for itself that attracted 
them to the wilderness. Beautiful draw- 
ings by John Stanwell-Fletcher reflect 
their interest in wild life and add to 
the charm of the book. 


Smith, Chard Powers. The Housa- 
tonic; Puritan river. 1946. 
532p. illus. Rinehart, $3. 974.4 


The latest volume in the Rivers of 
America is just a little heavy on the 
side of history and will be relished most 
in communities of strong New England 
ancestry. In the closing sections of the 
book there are some interesting glimpses 
of the period when the region was taken 
over by the ultra-rich, and of the later 
and more wholesome invasion by artists, 
writers and musicians. 


See Booklist ’42:346 Jl. 1 746. 


Trueblood, Elton. Foundations for 
reconstruction. 1946. 109p. 
Harper, $1. 901 


Believing that the only answer to 
atomic power is moral power, the author 
re-examines the principles which underlie 
the Christian concept of life—more espe- 
cially as they are expressed in the ten 
commandments. Since these are the prin- 
ciples on which western civilization is 
based, the survival of that civilization 
seems to depend on their renewed vital- 
ity. 

See Booklist 42:324 Je. 15 °46. 


Waters, Frank. The Colorado. 
1946. 400p. illus. Rinehart, $3. 
917.88 


The unique character of the Colorado 
river combined with the author’s life-long 
familiarity with the vast territory it 
drains makes this one of the outstanding 
books in the Rivers of America series. 
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Biography 


Hahn, Emily. Hong Kong holiday. 
1946. 305p. Doubleday, $2.75. 
921 


These sketches reprinted from the New 
Yorker, while adding little that is new 
to the picture, make a readable supple- 
ment to the author’s China to me. 


See Booklist 42:364 Jl. 15 ’46. 


McKinley, Silas B. and Bent, 
Silas. Old Rough and Ready: 
Zachary Taylor. 1946. 329p. 
Vanguard, $3. 921 


Arranging the contents of their book 
in three sections: Indian fighter; Mexi- 
can fighter; In the cockpit of politics, 
the authors have succeeded well in their 
intention of giving a fully rounded por- 
trait of the 12th president of the United 
States, who has been known largely for 
his exploits in the first two phases of his 
career. 


See Booklist 42:364 Jl. 15 ’46. 


Matthews, Herbert L. The educa- 
tion of a correspondent. 1946. 
550p. Harcourt, $4. 921 


Author went to Europe in 1922 as cor- 
respondent for the New York Times. In 
Italy he found himself in sympathy 
with Mussolini in his aggressive war 
against Ethiopia. In Spain he reversed 
himself, became an ardent Loyalist and 
hater of Fascism, and has so remained. 
This autobiography takes him through 
the war, with an extensive section devot- 
ed to India. The final summary states 
his attitude toward Communism, of 
which he is more tolerant than of the 
other form of totalitarianism. 


See Booklist 42:327 Je. 15 ’46. 


Sitwell, Sir Osbert. The scarlet 
tree. 1946. 381p. Little, $3.50. 
921 


This continuation of the author’s au- 
tobiography begun in Left hand, right 
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hand (1944) covers the period from his 
seventh to his seventeenth year (1899- 
1909). Sensitive, introspective writing; 
will find readers in larger libraries. 


See Booklist 42:364 Jl. 15 ’46. 


Trotsky, Leon. Stalin; an ap- 
praisal of the man and his in- 
fluence. 1946. 516p. Harper, 
$5. 921 


Complete through its seventh chapter, 
this book has been finished by the editor 
from the rough notes left at the author’s 
death. Constitutes an important docu- 
ment for future historians. 


See Booklist 42:298 My 15 46. 


Waugh, Evelyn. Edmund Cam- 
pion, 1946. 239p. Little, $2.75. 
921 
Edmund Campion is one of the martyrs 
of the Catholic faith, a Jesuit sent to 
the scaffold during the religious dissen- 
tions of Elizabeth’s reign. This biogra- 
phy-is the first American edition of a 
work published in England in 1935. 


See Booklist 42:347 Jl. 1 ’46. 
Fiction 


Anderson, L. M. and S. M. C. The 
flight and the song. 1946. 175p. 
Longmans, $2. 


Like Once in Cornwall, by S. M. C. 
(Sister Mary Catherine), this “tale of 
old Devon” is a story of pagan supersti- 
tions in conflict with the teachings of the 
early church. The time is that of the 
destruction of the monasteries in the 
reign of Henry VIII. There is exquisite 
descriptive writing with many moving 
scenes, but someway, the various ele- 
ments fail to blend. 


Bishop, Curtiss. Sunset rim. 1946. 
200p. Macmillan, $2. 


Follows the general pattern of the 
western murder-mystery, but pays more 
attention to characterization than is 
usual in this breed of fiction. 
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Carruthers, Olive and McMurtry, 
R. G. Lincoln’s other Mary. 
1946. 229p. Ziff-Davis, $2.50. 


In the fall of 1833 Mary Owens of 
Kentucky, who had come to pay a visit 
to her sister in New Salem; met the raw 
and diffident young Abraham Lincoln. 
Returning three years later she found a 
promising politician, just re-elected for 
a second term to the state legislature. 
The long, hesitant courtship which fol- 
lowed is the basis for this novel. 


See Booklist 42:365 Jl. 15 ’46. 


Edginton, May. Winds of desire. 
1946. 400p. Macrae, $2.50. 


Wearing the cast-off clothing her 
wealthy relatives have bestowed on her, 
Kitty Olave, who has made a success 
in the world and is mistress of a substan- 
tial fortune, continues to masquerade as 
a poor relation on ail those occasions 
when she is sent for to straighten out 
family difficulties. Some of these family 
affairs are melodramatic in the extreme, 
but on the whole readers will find this a 
novel which holds interest and in which 
matters of some delicacy are handled 
with skill. 


Gardner, Mary S. Katharine Kent. 
1946. 298p. Macmillan, $2.75. 


Although cast in novel form, this book 
is practically a history of public health 
nursing. Of little popular appeal, but in 
medium and larger libraries might have 
a place on the vocational shelf where it 
could be used with older girls who are 
deciding on a nursing career. 


Goodin, Peggy. Clementine. 1946. 
246p. Dutton, $2.50. 


Slightly reminiscent of Seventeen, 
these stories of an imaginative, hoyden- 
ish girl from her 10th to her 16th year 
are told with understanding as well as 
humor. 


See Booklist 42: 328 Je. 15 ’46. 


Gunn, Neil. The key of the chest. 
1946. 285p. Stewart, $2.75. 
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Although it opens with a murder mys- 
tery this story of northern Scotland is 
too philosophical to hold the attention of 
mystery readers. The more thoughtful 
will find it an interesting delineation of 
Scottish character, with some magnifi- 
cent descriptive passages of struggles 
with the sea. 


Harris, Bernice Kelly. Janey 
Jeems. 1946. Doubleday, $2. 


Story of southern mountain people 
who lead self-respecting lives in the 
midst of poverty. Told in the picturesque 
mountain speech, is earthy but never sor- 
did; a good corrective for the Tobacco 
Road conception of southern life. 


Haycox, Ernest. Long storm. 1946. 
296p. Little, $2.50. 


Commercial rivalries and the activities 
of the secret order of southern sympa- 
thizers known as the Knights of the 
Golden Circle make this an action-filled 
story in which fist fights and other forms 
of violence predominate. The scene is 
Portland at the time of the Civil war. 


See Booklist 42:365 Jl. 15 ’46. 


Lee, Mildred. The invisible sun. 
1946. 307p. Westminster Press, 
$2.50. 


A small town in southern Georgia is 
the scene of this new “preacher” novel. 
It has much in common with The Gaunt- 
let by James Street. John. Paul Gregory 
is another Baptist minister. He is sus- 
tained in his work by the happiness of 
his marriage. He deliberately chooses 
the obscurity of a small mean parish in 
preference to advancement. May attract 
less attention, but, someway, this book 
seems to get closer to reality and work 
out to a more logical conclusion. An ad- 
mirable small library book. 


Macardle, Donald. Summer in 
April. 1946. 324p. Lippincott, 
$2.50. 


This story of adolsecent girlhood with 
its background of English standards and 
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ways provides an interesting contrast to 
American stories of similar theme. Told 
seriously and without a trace of humor 
but provides a satisfactory addition to 
the light novel class. 


McSorley, Edward. Our own kind. 
1946. 304p. Harper, $2.50. 


Irish-American life in Providence, R. 
I., a generation ago is pictured in this 
story of a boy and his grandfather. Re- 
alistic but not sordid, somewhat over 
long and will not hold the interest of all 
readers. 


See Booklist 42:348 Jl. 1 746. 
Manning, Roy. Vengeance valley. 
1946. 248p. Macrae, $2. 


Better-than-average 
combination. 


western-mystery 


Milne, A. A. Chloe Marr. 1946. 
314p. Dutton, $2.75. 


Light and _ sophisticated persiflage 
which may take older readers back to 
the Dolly Diawgs of Anthony Hope or 
Dodo by E. F. Benson. What Chloe is 
inside the reader never really knows, for 
she is seen only through the eyes of her 
adorers; even to the end she remains a 
mystery; although several of the adorers 
have by then consoled themselves happily 
with less glamorous partners. Sophisti- 
cated in the best sense and enjoyable for 
its genuine wit. 


See Booklist 42:366 Jl. 15 ’46. 


Moore, Ruth, Spoonhandle. 1946. 
377p. Morrow, $2.50. 


The choice between leading an inde- 
pendent way of life on the one hand or 
toadying to the rich summer people on 
the other is the main theme in this warm- 
ly human story of a Maine seacoast com- 
munity. In atmosphere and characters is 
somewhat like High tide at noon and 
Storm tide by Elizabeth Ogilvie. 


See Booklist 42:348 Jl. 1 ’46. 
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Murphy, Edward F. Road from 
Olivet. 1946. 294p. Bruce, 
$2.50. 


This sequel to The scarlet lily carries 
on the story of Mary Magdalene after 
the crucifixion. Tradition, according to 
the author, says that Mary evangelized 
France. “If so, is it not probable that, 
enroute to the West, she sought and won 
souls in Italy also?” On this supposition, 
he has built a dramatic story of the early 
years of Christianity. 


O’Hara, Mary, pseud. Green grass 
of Wyoming. 1946. 319p. Lip- 
pincott, $2.75. 


In this third novel Thunderhead, the 
white stallion who was left shut up in a 
mountain valley at the end of the second 
book, breaks free to play a part in an- 
other stirring drama in which a race is 
won and Ken’s faith justified. 


Owen, Frank, ed. Murder for the 
millions. 1946. 595p. Fell, $3. 


An anthology of mystery stories in 
which most of the well known writers 
of detective fiction are represented. 


Robertson, Constance. The unter- 
rified. 1946. 5038p. Holt, $3. 


Historical novel of the Civil war period 
in New York state built around the ac- 
tivities of the southern sympathisers 
known as Copperheads. 


See Booklist 42:329 Je. 15 ’46. 


Seifert, Shirley. Captain Grant. 
1946. 606p. Lippincott, $3. 
Sympathetic portrayal of the young 

Grant, carrying him through West Point, 


marriage, and business failures up to the 
beginning of the Civil war. 


See Booklist 42:300 My 15 746. 


Sharp, Margery. Britannia Mews. 
1946. 378p. Little, $2.75. 


In the beginning Britannia Mews had 
served to house the horses and carriages 
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of the elite who lived in fashionable Al- 
den Place. In turn it became a slum, a 
respectable working class district, a Bo- 
hemian retreat, and an ultra-smart resi- 
dence place. When Adelaide Culver 
eloped with her drawing master and went 
to live in the Mews she met it in its 
most appalling slum phase. The tragic 
climax to which at this point the story 
seems to be working up comes early and 
thereafter it pursues a somewhat placid 
course down to the bombings of the 
1940's. 


Tuttle, W. C. The trouble trailer. 
1946. 199p. Houghton, $2. 


Has the good plot and other character- 
istics of the author’s other Hashknife 
Hartley stories. 


Tyrrell, Mabel L. The affairs of 
Nicholas Culpepper. 1946. 
352p. Macrae, $2.50. 


. Nicholas Culpepper was a real person, 
a distinguished herbalist and student of 
medicine in 17th century England. He 
was critical of the medical practice of his 
time, exposed some of its frauds and 
made his own contributions. The time is 
that of the Puritan revolution, but it is 
this medical background which gives the 
novel its chief interest. 
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Van Gelder, Robert and Dorothy, 
comps. American legend. 1946. 
535p. Appleton, $3.75. 


Complete novels, short stories and se- 
lections from longer works compose this 
anthology, subtitled A treasury of our 
country’s yesterdays. Esther Forbes, 
Herman Melville, Ellen Glasgow, Mark 
Twain, Hamlin Garland, Clarence Day 
and Booth Tarkington are among the 
authors. 


Winslow, Anne Goodwin. Cloudy 
trophies. 1946. 2837p. Knopf, 
$2.50. 


A southern senator and three women 
whose lives center about him are the 
characters in this quietly perceptive 
story. The scene is the leisurely Wash- 
ington of an earlier era and the book is 
one for the unusual reader. 


See Booklist 42:330 Je. 15 ’46. 


Wise, Evelyn Voss. The light of 
stars. 1946. 221p. Bruce, $2.50. 


Story of a devoted priest in a poverty- 
stricken parish in Baltimore from 1900 
into the 1930’s. Possibly of less general 
popular appeal than her novels of Min- 
nesota. 


Books for Children and Young People 
Selected and Annotated by Elizabeth Burr 


Barnes, Nancy. The wonderful 
year. 1946. 185p. Messner, 
$2.50. 


Laid a generation ago with the scene 
on a fruit ranch and in a small town in 
Colorado, this is the story of Ellen’s 
eighth grade year and her growing up. 
Older girls will like it. Chosen for the 
middle age group by the Junior Literary 
Guild. 


Beim, Jerrold. Twelve o’clock 
whistle. 1946. [61p.]_ illus. 
Morrow, $2. 


The story of a small boy who, on a trip 
to the automobile factory where his.fath- 
er works, discovers that it takes a lot 
of people to get a big job done and that 
each has an important part to contribute. 
For second and third graders to read. 


Bothwell, Jean. River boy of 
Kashmir. 1946. 246p. illus. 
Morrow, $2. 


Sequel to Little boat boy (BULLETIN 
Dec. ’45). Hafiz attends the River school 
and the debt to the money lender for 
his brother Abdullah’s school fees is 
paid. Good picture of a Kashmir river 
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life. Not set in as large type as Little 
boat boy. 


Bronson, Wilfred S. Coyotes. 
1946. [62p.] illus. Harcourt, 
$1.75. 591.5 


Companion volume to Turtles (BUL- 
LETIN, Jl. ’45). Informational book about 
an animal small children are interested 
in and meet often in folk tales. Black 
and white pictures are interspersed with 
text. Printed in 24 point type. 


Credle, Ellis. Johnny and his 
mule. 1946. [44p.] illus. Ox- 
ford, $1.50. 


This is a funny story, laid in the 
Smoky mountains, of how Johnny buys 
a balking mule for five cents and how 
his Pappy fixes the balker. Illustrated 
by photographs. For the same age as 
author’s Flop-eared hound. 


de Angeli, Marguerite. Bright 
April. 1946. 88p. illus. Double- 
day, $2.50. 


A happy wholesome story of a negro 
family in Germantown. April, the ten 
year old, meets prejudice at her birth- 
day celebration with the Brownies and 
meets it intelligently and serenly because 
of wise home training. 


Hall-Quest, Olga W. How the Pil- 
grims came to Plymouth. 1946. 
115p. illus. Dutton, $2. 973.2 


Informational book about the Pilgrims 
from their flight to Holland to their 
settlement at Plymouth. Detailed but not 
over-elaborated. Readable for boy or girl 
interested in history or for supplement- 
ary school use for 4th to 6th grades. 


Hill, Mabel Betsy. Old house at 
Duck light cove. 1946. 126p. il- 
lus. Lippincott, $1.75. 


Judy Jo and her friends get the 
grown-ups interested in restoring an old 
house. Sincere and simple story of a 
New England village that little girls par- 
ticularly will like. 
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Lattimore, Eleanor F. Bayou boy. 
1946. 128p. illus. Morrow, $2. 


Life in the bayou country of Louisiana 
is attractively described and pictured in 
this story of a six year old negro boy. 
Third and fourth graders will enjoy it. 


Neilson, Frances F. Giant moun- 
tain. 1946. 120p. illus. Dutton, 
$2. 


The school and home doings of Ronnie 
Bonnard whose father believes in mak- 
ing the forests your own and books your 
companions, will make good reading for 
boys and girls in the 4th to 6th grade. 
His home is in the upper valley close to 
Giant mountain, which takes its name 
from one of the great peaks in the Adir- 
ondacks. Nice pictures by Mary Reardon. 


Norling, Jo. Pogo’s letter; a story 
of paper. 1946. 42p. illus. Holt, 
$1.25. 


John learns about the making of paper 
in this sixth book of the Norling series. 
A new character, Fritz the duck, joins 
Pogo and John to make another easy- 
reading informational book. 


Norton, Grace K. Cappy can. 
1946. [30p.] illus. Appleton, 
$1.50. 


Cappy can do all the things a little 
girl should be able to do by the time she 
starts to kindergarten. She can put on 
her overalls by herself, wash her hands 
and get them clean, lace her shoes, pick 
up her toys and put them away. Each 
step is pictured, with a few words of ex- 
planatory text. A helpful book for the 
Mothers’ Shelf, prepared by a teacher in 
the Madison schools. 


Paull, Grace. Pancakes for break- 
fast. 1946 [25p.] illus. Double- 
day, $1.75. 


Spring vacation on the farm means 
maple sugaring and new experiences 
and finally the appearance of pancakes 
for breakfast. Attractively illustrated in 
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four color lithographs by the author, this 
makes a picture book third graders will 
read themselves. 


Rankin, Carroll W. Dandelion 
cottage. new ed. 229p. illus. 
Holt, $2. 


Redesigning of this edition with new 
pictures by Mary Stevens will be wel- 
comed by children’s librarians who have 
long found this a favorite girl’s story. 


Sherwood, Lorraine. “Old Abe” 
American eagle. 1946. 6383p. 
Scribner, $1.50. 598.2 


Of particular interest to Wisconsin 
boys and girls since it is the story of 
the eagle who was the mascot of the 8th 
Wisconsin regiment during the Civil war. 
The author first used it on her WOR 
program, Going places, and first heard 
Old Abe’s story from her grandmother. 


Spencer, Cornelia. Made in India. 


1946. 203p. illus. Knopf, $3. 
915.4 


This story of India’s people and of 
their gifts to the world supplements the 
Kennedy and Modak books (Bulletin, 
Apr. ’46). India’s contribution in art, re- 
ligion, philosophy, music, dance, litera- 
ture and handicrafts of her people are 
all discussed. Suitable for Junior and 
Senior high school and adults, also. 


See Booklist 42:284 My. 1 ’46. 


Street, Alicia. Land of the English 
people. 1946. 130p. illus. Lip- 
pincott, $2. 914.2 


Written by an American, who is mar- 
ried to an Englishman and who has been 
lecturing to both English and American 
soldiers, this book is a description of 
England and her people and a brief out- 
line of English history. Issued as one of 
the Portraits of the nations series. 


Tunis, John R. The kid comes 
back. 1946. 245p. Morrow, $2. 
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Roy Tucker of the Kid from Tomkins- 
ville and World Series comes back as a 
member of the Dodgers’ team after a 
serious war injury. A corking good base- 
ball yarn as well as a story of the kid’s 
fight against fear. 


Van Dersal, William R. The land 
renewed; the story of soil con- 
servation. 1946. 109p. illus. 
Oxford, $2. 333 


Soil conservation lessons in the form 
of pictures from photographs made by 
the U. S. Soil Conservation Service, each 
accompanied by a page of text. Good ad- 
dition to material on the subject. 


Von Hagen, Victor W. South 
American zoo. 1946. 182p. il- 
lus. Messner, $2.50. 591.5 


The animals and birds of South Amer- 
ica come alive in this series of sketches 
of the usual and unusual creatures that 
inhabit the jungles, the mountains and 
the pampas of our neighbor to the south. 
Grades 6-9. 


See Booklist 42:334 Je. 15 ’46. 


Whitehead, Roberta. Peter opens 
the door. 1946. [20p.] illus. 
Houghton, 85c. 


A very nice little book about a boy 
who wanted a playmate and all the 
people who came to the door before the 
surprise arrived. Good to read aloud to 
pre-school age. 


Zim, Herbert S. Elephants. 1946. 
[63p.] illus. Morrow, $2. 
591.5 


The simplest telling yet available of 
the elephant’s life—what he eats, how 
much he weighs, where he lives, and how 
he is captured, and so forth. Set in large 
clear type with black and white pictures 
by Joy Buba. 











